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BULLETIN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Clementary Principals — cum laude 


In war, as in peace, the elementary school principals of America 
are doing an indispensable job marked by inconspicuous gallantry. 


No occupation in the school system is more rewarding or less 
rewarded— 


Ambassador extraordinary to the public 


Guardian of the right to happiness of the 
smallest citizens 


Professional leader of the most important 
teachers in the entire range of education 


Often unhonored but never without honor. 


The principal of the elementary school is the anchor-man in 
education’s eternal tug-of-war against ignorance, apathy, and evil. 








More than half the states now recognize the importance of this 
position by a special certificate. When the recording angel makes 
his annual report of distinguished services, he will certainly devote 
a substantial section of the cum laude list to this great group of 
public servants. 
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Che Department Hust Grow! 


This issue of The National Elementary Principal is the last one to be published jp 
the 1944-45 membership year. Not because it is the last bulletin of the school year is it so 
important, but because it contains two research studies which should be of vital interest 
to you. 

The bulletins for this past year have been on the following subjects: (1) Principals 
Clubs; (2) Courtesy and Manners; (3) Home Visitation; (4) Post-War Planning; and 
(5) NEA Research Studies on State Certification and Salaries of Elementary School 
Principals. We shall appreciate your constructive criticisms on these bulletins as well as a 
suggestive list of topics for the five issues of 1945-46. 
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BULLETIN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Published in October, December, February, April, June, and July by the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association of the United States. 


All elementary principals—administrative, supervisory, and teaching—are eligible to 
active membership in this department. The payment of $3 dues entitles active members to 
attend all meetings of the department, to hold office, to vote, and to receive the Bulletins, 


Associate membership may be had by all members of the National Education Associa- 
tion who are actively engaged in any phase of school work by paying the regular member- 
ship fee of $3. They are entitled to all privileges except the right to vote and hold office. 

Subscription to non-members is $3 per year; single copies of the Yearbook, $2; October, 
December, February, April, and June issues of the Bulletin, 35 cents. u 

Entered as second-class matter November 20, 1922, at the postoffice at Washington, 
D. C., under Act of August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage 
provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized December 18, 1922. 
Executive and Editorial Offices, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
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PERTINENT PARAGRAPHS........ 


NEA Research Division 





Salaries in 1944-45 


Principals’ salaries paid in 1944-45 
in city school systems are reported 
elsewhere in this issue of The National 
Elementary Principal. For details on 
classroom teachers and other em- 
ployees, consult the February issue of 
the NEA Research Bulletin. City-by- 
city details will be available by sum- 
mer in the Special Salary Tabulations. 


Income Taxes 


The Treasury Department has just 
issued Statistics of Income for 1941 
(address Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., 40 
cents )—an analysis of federal income 
tax returns. Twenty-six million tax- 
payers in 1941 reported net income 
totaling 59 billion dollars. This amount 
was a 61 percent increase (or 22 bil- 
lion dollars) over 1940, The District 
of Columbia led with the highest per- 
cent of population filing returns—38 
percent; other leading states in this 
respect : Connecticut, 35 percent ; Ne- 
vada, 35 percent; California, 30 per- 
cent ; and New Jersey, 29 percent. 


Cost-of-Living Trends 

Under this title the NEA Research 
Division presents a brief, clear sum- 
mary of the facts and their application 
to teachers’ salaries. After reviewing 


various estimates of cost-of-living 
trends, the report concludes that be- 
tween January 1941 and September 
1944 the cost of living of city teachers 
increased about 31 percent; rural 
teachers, about 35 percent. Mean- 
while, by 1943-44 teachers’ salaries 


for the nation as a whole (both asa 
result of regular increments and of 
special cost-of-living adjustments) 
had not risen on the average above 1§ 
percent. The result of these two 


trends is that actual purchasing power § 


of teachers’ salaries on the average 
decreased about 14 percent. The re- 
port also describes how cost-of-living 
facts have been applied to local salary 
schedules. 


Opinion Polls 


An article in the April issue of 
Fortune opens with the wisecrack, 
“The people of the U. S. have always 
been nuts about education.” Several 
questions raised in the survey are of 
interest to elementary school princ- 
pals. Eighty-one percent would want 
a son graduating from high school to 
go on to college; 73 percent would 
want a daughter to go to college. Why 
this difference ? 

Eighty-six percent of those voting 
felt it was very important for college 
training to fit students for specific 
occupations. How does this point of 
view affect the elementary school cur- 
riculum ? 

With some bearing on this same 
question is another vote of 71, 
junior and senior high school students 
on the major objectives of high schod 
education (survey sponsored by 
Scholastic magazines). The objective 
voted essential by the largest propor 
tion (46 percent) of the students wa 
“to teach me the skills and help me 
gain the knowledge I need in ordet 
to earn a living in my vocation.” Cit 
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zenship received the second largest 
vote (40 percent); vocational guid- 
ance, third (39 percent) ; and health 
was fourth (32 percent). The “de- 
velopment of leisure-time interests” 
objective, while voted most frequently 
as desirable, was lowest in its number 
of votes from an essential angle. 
Shades of the Seven Cardinal Prin- 
ciplese—what does this mean for 
elementary education? Both polls 
stress the vocational objective. Is this 
a reflection of a transitory public 
feeling or does it partly explain a 
rather frequent demand for the ele- 
mentary school to get back to the 
three R’s? Does it suggest the need 
for more and better public interpreta- 
tion of the purposes of education? 


Federal Aid 


A statistical statement of the need 
for federal aid is now available under 
the title: Education—Why the Fed- 
eral Government Must Help. In com- 


§ piling this report the NEA Research 


Division has utilized the latest infor- 
mation from various federal agencies, 
including the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The statistical facts emphasize 
five reasons for federal aid: (1) dif- 
ferences in educational responsibili- 
ties of the states; (2) differences in 
economic ability; (3) differences in 
actual effort to support schools; 
(4) differences in educational oppor- 
tunity; (5) mobility of population. 


Court Decisions 


One of the unique services of the 
NEA Research Division has been the 
summaries of cases reaching the 
highest state courts. For a number of 
years in April the Division has issued 
an annual summary of court decisions 
in the field of tenure. 





Mimeographed releases have been 
issued also on “The School Teacher’s 
Day in Court” and “The Pupil’s Day 
in Court.” One case of interest to 
principals has to do with corporal 
punishment. In struggling to punish 
a boy, the principal finally sat upon 
him. The court ruled that “excessive 
force” had been used and found the 
principal guilty of assault. 

It is now generally held by the 
courts that a child cannot be éxpelled 
for failure to salute the flag when such 


a salute is contrary to his religious 
beliefs. 


Teacher Oaths 


Statutes or state board of education 
regulations requiring teachers to take . 
a pledge or oath of allegiance exist in 
24 states (including the District of 
Columbia and Hawaii). These pledges 
vary from relatively simple oaths of 
offices to somewhat nebulous and 
complicated promises not to sub- 
scribe to theories “inconsistent with 
the fundamental principles of patriot- 
ism and high ideals of Americanism.” 
The issue of teacher oaths was acute 
in the 1930’s under the persistent 
pressure of super-patriots. The cur- 
rent performance of American youth 
on the battlefields and the home-front 
contributions of teachers have made 
the oath issue an inactive one. If the 
problem becomes acute, those in- 
terested will find Teachers’ Oaths— 
Statutory Requirements and Oath 
Forms a handy reference. It was pre-* 
nared bv the NEA Research Division 
for the NEA Committee on Tenure 
and Academic Freedom. 
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Certification of Elementary School Principals 


The officers of the Department of Elementary School Principals in execu. 
tive session on July 1, 1944, at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, asked the Committe 
on Certification to make a nation-wide survey to find how much progress had 
been made by state governmental units in requiring a special certificate for 
persons holding the position of an elementary school principal. 

One of the objectives, as published in May, 1922, by the leaders who 
organized the Department, was: “We propose to learn the present status of 
elementary school principals. We expect to raise the professional standard 
to a higher level. This will be done by encouraging more men and women of 
high ability to enter and remain in positions as principals of elementary schools. 
We shall stimulate them to take higher degrees after having investigated prob- 
lems for this organization.” 

With a single standard in mind, based upon training, experience, and merit, 
the cooperation of superintendents and boards of education throughout the 
country was enlisted. Colleges were encouraged to give courses in administra- 
tion and supervision, and many of our leading colleges and universities gave 
“not only these suggested courses but related courses which would help in build- 
ing the principal’s efficiency. Men and women who were already principals 
went to summer school to get new ideas, and prospective principals took the 
work so as to fulfill the requirements beginning to be made by boards of educa- 


tion for a special certificate for the elementary school principalship. From this { 


beginning, principals have advanced in preparation for their work until today 
almost all hold B.A. and M.A. degrees, and many have their Ph.D.’s. 

The officers of the Department take this occasion to thank the Research 
Division of the NEA for the splendid summary of the study on State Certifica 
tion of Elementary School Principals which is printed below. This report should 
be studied carefully and if your state or city is not listed, make inquiry of your 
superintendent or State Department of Education ——THe Epiror. 





State Certification of Elementary School Principals 


Research Division, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 





This summary is based vpon an inquiry sent in the summer of 1944 to state 
departments of education by the NEA Department of Elementary School Principals. 
The summary of the replies, after tabulation by the NEA Research Division, was | 
submitted to all state departments for verification. Twenty-six states (marked 
with an asterisk) have approved the report with respect to their own regulations. 


———— 








Of the forty-nine major governmental units (forty-eight states and the 
District of Columbia), forty-eight supplied data in answer to the original re 
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quest. On the basis of the information supplied, it appears that twenty states 
(including the District of Columbia) require.elementary school principals to 
hold a clearly defined special certificate in addition to a typical teacher’s certifi- 
cate. In seven other states (Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia) a special principal’s certificate is 
provided for by law but for one reason or another the certificate is not at present 
mandatory. In one additional state (Texas) a statement of approval is issued 
by the state accrediting committee but within the definitions of the present 
survey it is not considered a certificate required by law. 

In the twenty states where a special certificate is mandatory by law the 
legal bases are: three by statute ; fourteen by ruling of the state board of educa- 
tion ; three both by statute and by state board rules. 

Nine states designate the special credential as the elementary school princi- 
pal’s certificate; two, administrative certificate; one, elementary school ad- 
ministration; one, administrative principal (or teaching principal); one, 
graduate state certificate; one, supervising elementary principal (or teaching 
elementary principal) ; one, administration and supervision certificate; one, 
supervising certificate; one, elementary administrative; one, superintendent- 
principal ; and one (New Mexico), master teacher’s certificate. 

In all but two states (Minnesota and Wyoming) the supervisory principal’s 
certificate is based (either by specific rule or by implication) upon an elemen- 
tary teacher’s certificate requiring four years of college preparation. In 
Minnesota and Wyoming the preliminary requirement for a teacher’s certificate 
is only two years; Iowa requires a teacher’s certificate based on two years of 
teacher training for teaching principals, but supervisory principals must have 
a teacher’s certificate based on four years of teacher preparation. 

One state (New Mexico) does not require any successful teaching experi- 
ence prior to granting the special principal’s (or administrative) credential. 
The other states require from one to four years of classroom experience either 
for the basic teacher’s certificate or additional for the principal’s experience. 
One (District of Columbia) requires eight years of educational experience, at 
least three in elementary school classrooms. Nine of the twenty specify three 
years of teaching experience. 

Three! of the twenty states require no professional training above that 
necessary for the basic teacher’s certificate; nine states? specify from six to 
thirty semester hours in education courses ; four require from eight to thirty-six 
quarter hours ; only two (Indiana and Ohio) require the master’s degree. 

Only five states (Arizona, California, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming) 
clearly specify the courses to be taken by way of additional preparation for the 
principal’s certificate. The others indicate the program in general terms such 
as “elementary school administration and supervision.” 

The details on these certificates are set forth in Tables 1 and 2 which follow. 


Ohio has a provisional certificate requiring no additional training (omitted from this total). The 
master’s degree is required for the professi rincipal’s certificate. _ wt ‘ 

*Connecticut has a teaching principal’s certificate (omitted from this total) requiring six semester 
hours of additional preparation; the supervising certificate requires fifteen semester hours of training 
above the teacher’s certificate (included in the total). 
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rARY 


Elementary School Principals’ Salaries, 1944-45 


Research Division, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


The highest paid supervising elementary school principal—reported in the 
1944-45 salary survey of the NEA Research Division—receives $8000. He 
stands quite alone. His nearest rival for top income honors receives $7780, 
A block of 190 principals is being paid about $7000. All of these top income 
principals are employed in four of the largest cities—most principals are not 

_as highly paid as these few leaders. 

This present summary is based upon the 1944-45 survey of salaries in city 
school systems (see February issue of the NEA Research Bulletin). The first 
part of this article will summarize the salaries now being paid ; the second part 


will present a few sample salary schedules. Both types of information are col- 
lected biennially by the NEA Research Division. 


Salaries Paid 


The salary information is reported for five groups of cities. In Group | 
(cities over 100,000 in population) the middle 50 percent of supervising elemen- 
tary school principals is being paid salaries between $3300 and $4500. The 
median for 3715 principals is $3772; the arithmetic mean, $3997. The 1403 
supervising principals in Group II (cities 30,000-100,000 in population) show 
a median of $2880 and an arithmetic mean of $3035. The middle 50 percent 
falls between $2450 and $3500. For the other city groups it is possible to develop 
similar items of information from the table included with this article. 

In general, the salaries of teaching principals average from $500 to $70 
less than those of supervising principals in each of the city groups. This is not 
true (see table) for the Group I cities because of the relatively small number 
of teaching principals in the largest cities and the unusually high salaries paid 
to teaching principals in one of the largest cities. A truer median for this group 
(by eliminating this one city) would be around $2600. 

The table offers other possible comparisons. Of the 6723 supervising princi- 
pals reported, only 453 or 1 in 15 receives $5000 or more. All but 8 of these 
are in cities over 30,000 in population; all but 26 are in cities above 100,00 
in population. It is clear that even supervising principals’ salaries are not con- 
centrated in the upper brackets ; teaching principals’ salaries distribute on even 
lower ranges. 

Perhaps more amazing is the number of supervising principals’ salaries 


below $2400. Of the 6723 there are 889 or 1 in 8 receiving about $200 a month 
or less. 


The survey covering 3747 teaching principals shows none receiving above 
$4200 except in Group I cities where 154 teaching principals are above this 
point. Over 75 percent of the teaching principals is paid less than $2400. 

The gap between the cities of the various sizes undoubtedly is a factor im 
drawing many principals from the smaller places to the largest cities. Between 
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Cities 10,000-30,000 Cities §,000-10,000 Cities 2,500-5,000 
Cities 30,000-100,000 


Cities over 100,000 
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Groups I and II the median salaries of supervising principals show a difference 
of $892; Groups II and III, $236; Groups III and IV, $134; and Groups IV 
and V, $53. A similar condition exists with respect to the median salaries of 
teaching principals. 

From the February Research Bulletin we note that the median salary of 
elementary school classroom teachers in Group I is above those of supervising 
principals in Group IV and Group V. High school teachers in Group I average 
more than the average salary of supervising principals in all city groups except 
Group I. 

Also from the February issue of the NEA Research Bulletin we learn that 
the salaries of elementary school principals—in fact all administrators—have 
recovered less from the economic depression of the 1930’s than have the salaries 
of classroom teachers. A few examples will illustrate the point. In Group I cities 
the median salary of elementary school classroom teachers is now 32 percent 
above the year 1934-35 (the lowest point during the depression of most school 
salaries), while supervising elementary principals’ salaries are now 25 percent 
above. In Group II elementary school classroom teachers’ salaries have im- 
proved 40 percent over 1934-35, while supervising elementary principals’ have 
recovered 22 percent. 

Indexes of relationship between salaries are presented in the Research 
Bulletin, but space should be given to a few at this point. Taking the median 
salary of the classroom teacher as 100, the ratios with the medians of super- 
vising principals in the various city groups are: Group I, 145; Group II, 145; 
Group III, 149; Group IV, 151; and Group V, 160. Between 1930-31 and 
1944-45 the gap between these indexes has decreased by about 20 points in 
each city group. This trend checks with the earlier statement of relatively more 
rapid recovery of the salaries of classroom teachers since the depression period 
of the 1930's. 

One additional brief comparison can be made. The median salaries of junior 
high school principals and senior high school principals (teaching and super- 
vising) are as follows: 


Group I GrouplII GrovurplIII Group IV Group V 


Junior high $4657 $3651 $3077 $2563 $2219 
Senior high 5310 4396 3657 3139 2757 


On the average, high school principals are paid trom $500 to $700 more 
than junior high school principals. By comparing with'the earlier table it will 
be seen that junior high school principals on the average receive from $50 to 
$885 more than supervising elementary school principals in their respective 
city size groups (except in Group V). While some thought has been given to 
applying the single salary schedule idea to principals’ salaries (see the next 
section), the movement has not made as much progress as it has in the salary 
schedules of classroom teachers. Today, in the cities with formal salary sched- 
ules for classroom teachers, 43 percent is of the preparation or single salary 
type. | 


ie 
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Salary Schedules 


A great deal more attention needs to be given to the salary schedules of 
principals. Like Topsy, many of them give the impression that they have “just 
growed.” Apparently little attention has been given to the matter of special 
preparation for the principalship. The possibility that elementary and secondary 
principals often have comparable responsibilities seems to be a matier not 
discussed in polite society. 

The Department of Elementary School Principals gave some thought to 
the matter in its 1928 Yearbook. This volume proposed a salary schedule 
ranging from $2000 to $7000. Some attention was given to differences in 
preparation, but school size was minimized as compared with typical practice. 
Although the schedule proposed still has merit, it needs revision. No record 
exists, however, that it caused any revolution in the thinking of those who 
make salary schedules for principals. 

Detailed analyses of the salary schedules for principals in operation in 
1942-43 will be found in the Educational Research Service Circulars of October 
1943 (cities over 100,000) and March 1944 (cities 30,000-100,000). Both bul- 
letins, available from the NEA, indicate that the bases for payments of princi- 
pals’ salaries have as yet developed very little uniformity or standardization. 

For purposes of information, the present section provides the gist of several 
of the elementary schoo! principals’ salary schedules now in use. None of these 
is recommended as ideal although they all contain elements worthy of study if 
not of imitation. 

Quincy, Illinois—The single salary schedule idea has entered into the 
making of this schedule which applies to all principals. The salary items speci- 
fied are based upon the regular salary as a classroom teacher. Some recognition 
is given for improvements in professional preparation, which makes this 
schedule similar to the usual single salary schedules for classroom teachers. 


Principals and supervisors have a base salary that is determined in accordance with 
the regular salary schedule plus the following differentials : 


. Principals of schools with 1000 or more pupils in #A.D.A..20 eens $1400 
. Principals of schools with 700 or more but less than 1000 pupils i in #A.T.A.....$1050 
. Principals of schools with 300 or more but less than 700 pupils in vo D.A.....$ 700 

. Principals of schools with less than 300 pupils in #A.D.A r+ 350 

. Supervisors $ 500 
#A.D.A. as used here refers to the last completed school year preceding 
the regular election of principals and supervisors in May of a given school year. 

. A further differential of $25.00 shall be allowed to elementary principals supervising 
more than one elementary school, for each 50 pupils or major fraction thereof in 
A.D.A. during the preceding school year, beyond the minimum number provided in 
the classification which determines the differential he or she is entitled to receive 
as principal of one school. 

Increments in salary shall be allowed in full for a given school year at the regular 
meeting of the Board of Education in September of that school year provided a prin- 
cipal or a supervisor has earned at least ten semester hours of approved credit in a 
normal school, college, or university recognized by the North Central Association 
or its equivalent, within the five-year period immediately preceding the opening date 
of school in any school year for which said increment shall thus become due. 

If a principal or supervisor concerned has earned less than ten semester hours as 
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provided herein, increment shall be allowed in the proportion which credit earned in 


such five-year period bears to the ten semester hours required, except that no allow- 
ance shall be made for less than five semester hours’ credit. 


Norfolk, Virginia—This southern city also has adopted the general char- 
acteristics of the single salary schedule. The classification of schools by number 
of teachers is perhaps much more minute than is necessary. While degrees are 
recognized, there is no incentive from a salary angle for principals to seek pro- 


fessional training beyond the master’s degree. 


6-11 
12-20 
21-30 
31-50 
51-70 


Principals—Maximum Salaries 
No. Teachers Supervised 


71 and over 


No Degree 


$2700 
2950 


$2950 
3300 
3500 


Increment of all groups $150 


Bachelor’s Degree Master's Degree 


$3200 
3500 
3800 
4200 
4500 
4800 


Cleveland, Ohio—The schedule used in this city recognizes four sizes of 
schools based on enrollment. The plan includes no obvious provision for special 
or additional professional training. 


Elementary Principals’ Schedule 
Minimum 


Group Building 
Capacity 


A 1500 and over 
B~ 1100 to 1499 
# 700 to 1099 


D Below 700 


Salary 


$2970 
2820 
2670 
2535 


Maximum 


Salary 


$4170 
4020 
3750 
3615 


Number of 
Increments 
8 @ $150 
8 @ $150 
8 @ $135 
8 @ $135 


Newark, New Jersey—This schedule, with salaries higher than those in 
many other cities, is characteristic of those found in the vicinity of New York 
City. As in many of the largest cities, no special provision is made in the salary 
schedule for training for the principalship or for additional preparation. Per- 
haps the reason for this is that a number of the largest cities have an examina- 
tion system for selecting principals which requires certain basic training and 


experience. 


SCHEDULE OF SALARIES, NEWARK, N. J. 











Group II—Prin- Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 9th 

ctpals Step Step Step Step Step Step Step Step Step 

Min. 

Vice-Principal, 

Head Teacher $2500 2600 2700 2800 3000 3200 3400 3600 3800 
Principal (under 

1000 pupils) 3100 3300 3500 3700 3900 4100 4300 4500 4750 
Principal (1000 

or more pupils) 3500 3700 3900 4100 4300 4500 4750 5000 5250 
Principal (Senior 

High School) 5000 5250 5500 5750 6000 6250 6500 7000 7500 
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liow- 
Group II—Prin- 10th I1th 12th 13th 14th 15th 6th 17th 18th 
cipals Step Step Step Step Step Step Step Step Step 
har- Max. 
nber Vice-Principal, 
5 are Head Teacher sate ‘ian dws Pere oni books owtand .... $4000 
Principal (under 
pro- 1000 pupils) 5000 5250 5500 .... cebt Ne deg ee hag ahs 
Principal (1000 
or more pupils) 5500 6000 6500. .... pe Ses Date oats 
Principal (Senior 
. High School) bites: iralbne viet isauiel aed a Bi .... 8000 





Elizabeth, New Jersey—The schedule of this city contains elements of the 
single salary schedule idea. Excepting for the technical and vocational schools, 
the schedule applies to all principals. It recognizes professional training. 


1. Persons hereafter appointed to administrative or supervisory positions shall receive 
es of an immediate increase in salary in an amount to be determined by the Superintendent 
of Schools with the approval of the Board of Education. 
. Annual increments shall be such as will permit the attainment of maximums within 
five increment steps, unless these increments 
a. for principals or supervisors, should be greater than $250 in which case the incre- 
ment shall be $250, or 
b. for assistant principals and assistant supervisors, should be greater than $150 in 
which case the increment shall be $150. 
In no case shall such increment be less than the regular increment that would have 
been received in the former position. 


ecial 2 





Maximums 
Assistant 
se in Principals Principals 
York Class I—1 to 30 Teachers , 

A.B. or specified equivalent degree......... er ve tan 
salary M.A. or specified equivalent degree........ nd. we ince 
. Per- Ses ON Ge SU. 6 8 ao phobic en neuwncese 4000 
mina- Class II—31 to 50 Teachers 
g and A.B. or specified equivalent degree......... 4600 3700 

M.A. or specified equivalent degree........ 4800 3900 

ge RE ee ee ee 5000 4100 
__ ae Class III—51 Teachers and above 

Oth A.B. or specified equivalent degree......... 5100 3700 
Step M.A. or specified equivalent degree........ 5300 3900 
SR eee terre Pere 5500 4100 
Class 1V—Technical and Vocational Schools 
3800 Director and Principal 
A.B. or specified equivalent degree......... 4600 
4750 M.A. or specified equivalent degree........ 4800 
Sir PORES GE GRIN. 5 ok ccc cvaictacescces 5000 
5200 Principal 
7500 A.B. or specified equivalent degree......... 4000 

M.A. or specified equivalent degree........ 4200 

—e ee gE ey eee 4400 
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Salt Lake City, Utah—This schedule is presented primarily because of its 
simplicity. Its most apparent weakness is the indefiniteness of the minimum 
salaries. Also there are no apparent provisions covering special professional 
training. 


. The beginning salary will be determined at the time of employment. 

. The maximum salary for upper division high school principals is $4200. 

. The maximum salary for principals of lower division high schools is $3798. 

. The maximum salary for principals of large elementary schools is $3798. 

. For teaching principals of elementary schools in which the estimated number of 


teaching positions is fewer than 20, the maximum is $3498. 


. The maximum for assistant principals in the high schools is $3600. 
. The assistant principal at the Jackson School is allowed $198 above that salary. 


receivable under the teachers’ salary schedule. 


h. Principals below the respective maximum salaries shall be allowed increases of $24 


each above their contract salaries for 1942-43. 


San Diego, California—This city represents the Far West, where a state 
administration credential is required in order to hold the position of principal. 
It should be noted that the salary items specified are increments based upon 
a basic salary. The eighth year of service provides a maximum of $4600 in 
schools enrolling 650 or more pupils. Expressing the school size in terms of 
enrollment is certainly better than the rather minute classification on the basis 
of the number of teachers so often found in principals’ salary schedules. The 
professional training provisions of the basic salaries deserve special attention. 


I. Basal Certificate Salary: All principals’ salaries shall be based upon the following 
amounts, depending upon professional training. 
a. Elementary or Junior High Administration Credential 
b. General Secondary Administration Credential, or its equiva- 


c. General Secondary Administration Credential, or its equiva- 
lent, and Master’s degree 

d. General Secondary Administration Credential, or its equiva- 
alent, and Doctor’s degree 

. Experience and Size of Administrative Unit. Add to basal salary 
the following: 
Elementary Principals 
Size of Unit 


I II Ill IV 
Experience **Up to 199 200-424 425-649 650 and over 
ist year 300 500 
2nd year 400 600 
3rd year 500 700 
4th year 600 800 


5th year 700 900 
6th year 800 1000 1400 
7th year 900 1100 1500 


8th year* 1000 1200 : 1600 


**In applying this schedule no principal’s salary shall be fixed at an amount less than $200 above the 


a” 


he would receive as a teacher. f ahhie 
rovisional advance. See “Professional Training.” 


———_— - 
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Opinions of Michigan Superintendents and Teachers Regarding 
Certification of Administrators 


We.are indebted to Earl E. Mosier, Chief, Division of Teacher Personnel, 
Michigan State Department of Public Instruction, for the following summary 
of the results of a questionnaire recently presented to superintendents and 
teachers of that state relating to the certification of administrators in public 
school systems. Preceding the questionnaire, the basic requirements for certifi- 
cation and data relating to certification practices in the 48 states were briefly 
reviewed as follows: 


1. Thirty-seven states have set up specific requirements for certification of admin- 
istrators. 


2. Nine states demand only a valid teacher’s certificate, 
3. Two states do not require by law any certificate of administrators in the larger 


cities; Michigan, which is one of these states, requires a teaching certificate for super- 
intendent in only certain types of school districts. 

4. Seventeen states have established a master’s degree or equivalent as minimum 
preparation, including certain professional courses. 

5. Three states require at least 30 semester hours of graduate credit based upon specific 
professional courses. 


6. Twenty-nine states require a minimum of from one to six years’ experience as a 
teacher or administrator prior to certification. 


7. A number of states require that college training or experience be completed within 
five years immediately preceding the date of application. 


8. Two states demand that health certificates become an aspect of certification require- 
ments. 


Some generalizations concerning the opinions of the Michigan super- 
intendents and teachers are offered from the tabulation of answers to this 
questionnaire : 


1. Superintendents and teachers predominatingly favored an Administrator's Certificate 
in Michigan, Only 13 percent of the superintendents and 3 percent of the teachers opposed 
such a requirement. 


2. More than three-fourths of the teachers and superintendents endorsed the certifica- 


‘tion of principals. Fewer checked affirmatively the certification of supervisors. Seven to 15 


percent more teachers than superintendents supported the requirement of certifying admin- 
istrators in general. 


3. Almost twice as many superintendents as teachers favored waiving certification 
requirements for those now holding administrative positions. Only 16 percent of the 
superintendents were opposed to such a procedure. 

4. The opinions of superintendents seemed to be about evenly divided over the issue 
whether the certification requirement for administrators should be continued to be waived 
if he would move to another administrative position in another school system. Fifty-six 
percent of the teachers did not check this item. 

5. Both superintendents and teachers indicated that an administrator should be the 
holder of a valid teacher’s certificate. 


6. If an administrator has had five or more years’ recent successful administrative 
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experience, two-fifths of the teachers and three-fifths of the superintendents favor waiving 
the certification requirements. 

7. Most superintendents and teachers favored requiring a master’s degree for the 
administrator’s certificate. Sixteen percent more teachers than superintendents favored 
such a requirement. 

8. More than half the superintendents and teachers were opposed to placing require. 
ments for certification of administrators beyond the master’s degree even though 15 percent 
more superintendents than teachers would favor setting up such a requirement, Approxi- 
mately 40 percent of both groups supporting the requirement of credit beyond a master’s 
degree favored thirty semester hours of work. A smaller percent endorsed up to 35 semester 
hours of credit. 

9. Teachers tended to emphasize, more than superintendents, the importance of course 
requirements of high school curriculum, guidance, psychology of learning, and sociology. 
Superintendents generally valued higher courses in administration; budget and finance; 
public relations; supervision; and teacher personnel problems for certification purposes. 

10. Three-fourths of the superintendents and a higher percent of the teachers approved 
a health certificate as a requirement. Superintendents were more explicit concerning the 
specific requirements. 

11. Thirty percent more teachers than superintendents indicated that a certificate should 
be based upon teaching experience. Only 6 percent of the teachers opposed it. A fourth of 
the superintendents did not respond to the question. 

12. Teachers tended to endorse a shorter period of teaching experience prior to certifi- 
cation than did the superintendents. Ten percent of the superintendents checked ten years 
of service. No teachers checked more than five years of experience. 

13. A fourth of the superintendents and about two-fifths of the teachers favored a 
temporary certificate for administrators. Approximately three-fifths of superintendents 
and teachers endorsed a permanent one, 

14. Seven out of every ten superintendents, and about every other teacher approved 
the procedure of terminating the certificate if the administrator failed to serve in an 
administrative capacity for more than five years. 





Institute on Reading 


A one-week Institute on reading abilities; approaches to differentiated 
problems will be held at The Pennsyl- reading instruction. The meetings for 
vania State College, State College, elementary school teachers will be un- 
Pennsylvania, June 25-29. One day der the direction of Dr. E. A. Betts 
will be given to each of the following and Miss Carolyn M. Welch. For de- 
topics: reading readiness; discovering tails of the Institute, write to Miss 
reading levels and needs; children’s Betty J. Haugh, Room 8, Burrowes 
literature ; developing basic skills and Education Building. 


Thanks to Contributors 
The headquarters office of the De- ticular area seems to have met with 
partment of Elementary School Prin- enthusiastic approval. 
cipals has received during recent On behalf of all the membership, 


months | many letters from members we take this opportunity to thank our 
expressing their appreciation nadine contributors who have so generously 
splendid articles which have appeared 


in The National Elementary Principal given their time and thought to mak- 
this year. The plan of devoting the ing our bulletin a professional publica- 
major portion of each issue to one par- tion of which we can be justly proud. 


——_— 
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Readin’ Ain’t Easy! 
Chester Lee White 


Tujunga, California 





‘<a 

The author of this article has taught in the high schools of Los Angeles, and 

| has been working since 1928 with maladjusted boys at the Fort Hill Welfare Center 

| and the Jacob A. Riis High School for boys. In these positions he has had some of 
the most difficult behavior cases in Southern California. Recently he has had super- 
vision of the Lost Privilege Cottage at the Whittier State Reform School and in 
recognition of his work there he has been placed number one on the California State 
Civil Service list for high school teachers of correctional schools. He has written 
articles and lectured frequently on the subject of teaching methods with the mal- 
adjusted, and has demonstrated his methods to groups of school administrators and 
teachers.—THE EpiTor. 








In the twenties a phlegmatic youth enrolled in my tenth grade English class. 
Although seventeen years old and a third generation American, he had never 
learned to read or write. 

I was shocked, for I was a young teacher with a firm conviction that educa- 
tional standards must never be prostituted, abridged, or discounted—even for 
the sake of football. I made bold to declare that it seemed incredible that a 
strapping fellow, who had attended elementary and junior high schools in a 
fine educational system, had failed to acquire the simple fundamentals of 
reading. 

I wonder now that my colleagues did not rebuke me roundly, for I insisted 
that surely someone had been inexcusably remiss ; and I was so youthful that 
I felt it was my mission in life to name and blame the culprits. Grossly I 
maligned the more mature members of my profession who, I suggested, were 
much too old to be teaching and who, consequently, could not be expected to 
be familiar with progressive methods of instruction. Nor did I conceal the fact 
that I blamed the boy and his parents too. 

Now, as I look back upon the past, I blush ; for it appears that I was neither 
very sympathetic nor understanding. Yet, what I lacked in these qualities my 
youth supplied in rash ambition. I chided the young fellow for his slothfulness ; 
appealed to his sense of manliness; and proposed threateningly that either he 
must learn to read (and soon) or he might never expect to pass my tenth grade 
English class. I could conceive of no greater calamity. 

He looked at me with big, round, patient but disappointed eyes—eyes which 
seemed to say, “Et tu, Brute?” His lips quivered as they stammered, “Readin’ 
ain't easy.” 

I was irked, and sent for his mother. I thought, “I shall give her a piece of 
my mind for this unpardonable neglect.” 

The mother came. She appeared frightened, but amiable, and stared at me, 
also with big, round, patient eyes, while I delivered a well-prepared tirade and 
ultimatum, to which she replied apologetically, “I’m willin’ to do anythin’ I 
can; but readin’ ain’t easy. I ain’t never ‘larned to read myse’f.” 


a 
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I was not so much amazed as deflated ; for, like the average layman, I was 
unaware that there is a very considerable percentage of school children who 
cannot be taught in a regular classroom group to read and write, and that there 
are also very many more who, regardless of method employed or the quality of 
instruction offered, will never learn to read and write effectively. This state- 
ment is not sheer pessimism but the cold, bare, unpleasant truth. 

Lacking an understanding of this truth, I determined that I would teach 
that boy to read, and I set about the task with a vengeance. In due time I might 
have succeeded provisionally, if the lad had not become discouraged and sud- 
denly terminated his education. When he left, I was the greater loser ; for during 
his attendance he had taught me some things which are not in college texts. 
Still, he was unable to read. I was chagrined. 

Since that day thousands of boys—exceptional youths—have crossed the 
threshold of my classroom. Each has sat a little while scanning my face re- 
luctantly, quizzically, or resignedly ; for each has been an enigma to the social, 
economic, or educational structure under which he has lived and chafed, and 
each has viewed authority with stoical resignation or defiant antagonism. 

I realized early that no one could solve or analyze all of their problems for 
them ; and therefore, spurred by my initial failure, I decided to limit my efforts 
to those challenges which might be approached through the school program. 
I was depressed by the helpless plight of the handicapped child known as the 
“non-reader” ; and alarmed by the many authoritative claims that an inability 
to read and write is often the cause of delinquency. I reasoned that if this were 
true, the teacher of such unfortunate children has an unusual responsibility. 

Also, it occurred to me that the state seems to impose upon these children 
when it insists that they must spend a considerable portion of their time in an 
environment in which often they are utterly miserable and from which, because 
of their inability, they can glean littke—an environment with which they are 
emotionally at odds. Although we discount the fact that their plight as pupils 
appears entirely meaningless to them, imagine the awful sense of panic which 
must seize upon such adolescent youths each time they are called on to read 
orally before a mixed group. 

Naturally they use every device to shield their Achilles’ heels, and naturally 
they become classroom problems. If they are fortunate enough to learn of their 
recitation in advance, they usually are truant and, consequently, petty offenders. 
If the teacher is vigorous and direct, these poor children are soon so confused 
that in self-defense they become enemies of the school. 

It seems reasonable to suggest that since many states have instituted “com- 
pulsory education,” thereby requiring all children to attend school until their 
eighteenth birthday, or until they have completed the high school course, chil- 
dren, in turn, have the right to expect and insist that the school must teach 
them to read and write, regardless of the problem involved. 

But how may one teach these skills to the handicapped child? Perplexed 
by my failure, I began to read about the subject. I was disappointed to discover 
that while most educational writers had described the phenomena adequately, 
and had enumerated the supposed causes, they appeared reluctant or unable 
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to explain what ought to be done about the problem. I concluded, therefore, 
that they had met it as I had, and that it had confounded them completely. 
Moreover, I found that with few exceptions those who were concerned with 
remedial instruction were interested chiefly in the handicapped child whose 
intelligence quotient is relatively high. 

Indeed, I was not less confused when in despair I finished my reading and 
began to observe my own problem in the classroom. I even stooped to seek 
advice from the more mature members of the profession, whom I had so lately 
maligned, and was amazed to find that they had thought more about the subject 
than I. They, too, seemed plagued by it. Some admitted quite frankly that it 
cannot be solved in the average classroom ; and while most teachers would be 
glad to spend out-of-school time with such children, it is impossible to persuade 
them to remain after their classmates have gone home. Certainly nothing would 
be gained by forcing them to stay, for very often they are emotionally unstable 
and would consider this unjust punishment. 

In my quest for a method to help these children, I interviewed many excel- 
lent elementary teachers. While they could recommend no adequate technique 
for treating the retarded reader, usually they were opposed to the phonetic 
system, which they referred to derisively as phonics. They insisted that reading 
skill ought to be acquired “by sight,” that its introduction should be incidental 
to other classroom activities, and that once a normal child has realized the 
necessity for it, he may be expected to read with little assistance. 

This puzzled me, for repeatedly even my least handicapped pupils had 
complained that they were unable to profit by the sight or flash card system 
which was then (and in many school systems still is) the accepted method 
of teaching the very difficult skill of reading. Many children objected, “De 
teacher, she always pulled de cards away so queek, I could not state definite 
if de words was English or Spanish.” A little Mexican boy confided, “One day 
I could not teil if de word on de card was God or dog, and de teacher she got 
real mad. She called me a bad boy; and she say she would tell de Padre. So I 
run away.” His eyes flashed. ‘““What did I say?” he asked appealingly. Then 
he shrugged his shoulders and before I could speak he had answered himself, 
“T didn’t say nuttin’ bad !” : 

I have observed that many children of normal intelligence who are taught 
to read by this system are confused by the similarity of the words from and 
form, saw and was, beard and bread, and the like. They have been so accus- 
tomed to hurrying with their learning that they seem to have found no time 
to ascertain the difference between these terms. Actually, without regard for 
accuracy, many of them scamper through their reading like frightened rabbits ; 
for obviously, to them, education appears to be a tussle in which they must 
always vie with the teacher who, by insisting on speed, is attempting to demon- 
strate that they are dolts. The result is that they can neither read effectively nor 
spell accurately. 

The children of whom I am writing could not compete in a lesson in which 
a card is flashed, held for an instant, and then withdrawn. These children are 
not normal. They range in ages from fourteen to twenty. Their intelligence 
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I was not so much amazed as deflated ; for, like the average layman, I was 
unaware that there is a very considerable percentage of school children who 
cannot be taught in a regular classroom group to read and write, and that there 
are also very many more who, regardless of method employed or the quality of 
instruction offered, will never learn to read and write effectively. This state- 
ment is not sheer pessimism but the cold, bare, unpleasant truth. 

Lacking an understanding of this truth, I determined that I would teach 
that boy to read, and I set about the task with a vengeance. In due time I might 
have succeeded provisionally, if the lad had not become discouraged and sud- 
denly terminated his education. When he left, I was the greater loser ; for during 
his attendance he had taught me some things which are not in college texts. 
Still, he was unable to read. I was chagrined. 

Since that day thousands of boys—exceptional youths—have crossed the 
threshold of my classroom. Each has sat a little while scanning my face re- 
luctantly, quizzically, or resignedly ; for each has been an enigma to the social, 
economic, or educational structure under which he has lived and chafed, and 
each has viewed authority with stoical resignation or defiant antagonism. 

I realized early that no one could solve or analyze all of their problems for 
them ; and therefore, spurred by my initial failure, I decided to limit my efforts 
to those challenges which might be approached through the school program. 
I was depressed by the helpless plight of the handicapped child known as the 
“non-reader” ; and alarmed by the many authoritative claims that an inability 
to read and write is often the cause of delinquency. I reasoned that if this were 
true, the teacher of such unfortunate children has an unusual responsibility. 

Also, it occurred to me that the state seems to impose upon these children 
when it insists that they must spend a considerable portion of their time in an 
environment in which often they are utterly miserable and from which, because 
of their inability, they can glean little—an environment with which they are 
emotionally at odds. Although we discount the fact that their plight as pupils 
appears entirely meaningless to them, imagine the awful sense of panic which 
must seize upon such adolescent youths each time they are called on to read 
orally before a mixed group. 

Naturally they use every device to shield their Achilles’ heels, and naturally 
they become classroom problems. If they are fortunate enough to learn of their 
recitation in advance, they usually are truant and, consequently, petty offenders. 
If the teacher is vigorous and direct, these poor children are soon so confused 
that in self-defense they become enemies of the school. 

It seems reasonable to suggest that since many states have instituted “com- 
pulsory education,” thereby requiring all children to attend school until their 
eighteenth birthday, or until they have completed the high school course, chil- 
dren, in turn, have the right to expect and insist that the school must teach 
them to read and write, regardless of the problem involved. 

But how may one teach these skills to the handicapped child? Perplexed 
by my failure, I began to read about the subject. I was disappointed to discover 
that while most educational writers had described the phenomena adequately, 
and had enumerated the supposed causes, they appeared reluctant or unable 
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to explain what ought to be done about the problem. I concluded, therefore, 
that they had met it as I had, and that it had confounded them completely. 
Moreover, I found that with few exceptions those who were concerned with 
remedial instruction were interested chiefly in the handicapped child whose 
intelligence quotient is relatively high. 

Indeed, I was not less confused when in despair I finished my reading and 
began to observe my own problein in the classroom. I even stooped to seek 
advice from the more mature members of the profession, whom I had so lately 
maligned, and was amazed to find that they had thought more about the subject 
than I. They, too, seemed plagued by it. Some admitted quite frankly that it 
cannot be solved in the average classroom ; and while most teachers would be 
glad to spend out-of-school time with such children, it is impossible to persuade 
them to remain after their classmates have gone home. Certainly nothing would 
be gained by forcing them to stay, for very often they are emotionally unstable 
and would consider this unjust punishment. 

In my quest for a method to help these children, I interviewed many excel- 
lent elementary teachers. While they could recommend no adequate technique 
for treating the retarded reader, usually they were opposed to the phonetic 
system, which they referred to derisively as phonics. They insisted that reading 
skill ought to be acquired “by sight,” that its introduction should be incidental 
to other classroom activities, and that once a normal child has realized the 
necessity for it, he may be expected to read with little assistance. 

This puzzled me, for repeatedly even my least handicapped pupils had 
complained that they were unable to profit by the sight or flash card system 
which was then (and in many school systems still is) the accepted method 
of teaching the very difficult skill of reading. Many children objected, “De 
teacher, she always pulled de cards away so queek, I could not state definite 
if de words was English or Spanish.” A little Mexican boy confided, “One day 
I could not tell if de word on de card was God or dog, and de teacher she got 
real mad. She called me a bad boy; and she say she would tell de Padre. So I 
run away.” His eyes flashed. “What did I say?” he asked appealingly. Then 
he shrugged his shoulders and before I could speak he had answered himself, 
“T didn’t say nuttin’ bad !”’ 

I have observed that many children of normal intelligence who are taught 
to read by this system are confused by the similarity of the words from and 
form, saw and was, beard and bread, and the like. They have been so accus- 
tomed to hurrying with their learning that they seem to have found no time 
to ascertain the difference between these terms. Actually, without regard for 
accuracy, many of them scamper through their reading like frightened rabbits ; 
for obviously, to them, education appears to be a tussle in which they must 
always vie with the teacher who, by insisting on speed, is attempting to demon- 
strate that they are dolts. The result is that they can neither read effectively nor 
spell accurately. 

The children of whom I am writing could not compete in a lesson in which 
a card is flashed, held for an instant, and then withdrawn. These children are 
not normal. They range in ages from fourteen to twenty. Their intelligence 
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quotients are usually far below those of the average group. They have been 
exposed to almost every method of instruction, yet few are able to recognize 
at sight even a word or letter. But sooner or later, each of them will have to 
earn a living. 

I wondered what might be done for them. The more I pondered the prob- 
lem, the more I was impressed with the notion that a child who cannot read is 
actually in the role of a foreigner and should be taught as one would teach a 
foreigner. Therefore I concluded that, regardless of the trade name, if one 
hoped to present to such people an organized program of reading, he should 
take his cue from the dictionary explanations of pronunciation. 

Yet, on every hand excellent instructors had warned, ‘‘Never use phonics!” 
One informed me that children who learn to read by phonics are merely word 
readers. I asked shamelessly, “And what, pray tell, is a word reader?” She 
looked at me as if I had blasphemed, and replied disdainfully, “Why, a word 
reader is one who just reads words.” 

I smiled sheepishly ; but acting on the theory that there is little in a name 
or prejudice, I decided to become an iconoclast and to give phonics a fair trial. 
Obviously there was no evidence that it might help such youngsters, but cer- 
tainly nothing could be lost by trying it. 

Search proved that no one seemed to know where an adequate phonetic 
system could be obtained. I was told about a few old teachers who had used 
phonics with retarded pupils, but when I cornered some of them and demanded 
the whereabouts of their system, they explained that they had introduced their 
slow readers to families of words. When I inquired about a family of words, 
one informed me that it is a group of words which are related. 

Indeed, my search for subject matter proved to be as fruitless as my quest 
for an adequate method of teaching these children, and I concluded that there 
was none extant. It seems that while phonics had enjoyed its heyday in the 
nineties and early nineteen hundreds, it had proved to be not entirely satisfac- 
tory. Since with the advent of compulsory education it was found that many 
children failed to profit by the phonetic system, more alert educators of that 
period began to experiment with new techniques and subject matter. As a 
result, Guffey’s Reader was buried under an avalanche of competitive 
material. 

But, as all dogmatists err, so the enthusiastic disciples of these early pioneers 
demanded a complete change in the methods of teaching the skills of reading 
and writing. They assumed that the practices of the past were entirely er- 
roneous, that a more modern method was the panacea, and that all children 
might be taught to read by a single improved system. 

They gave lip service to democracy in education, but at the same time 
sought to establish an inelastic pattern for imparting information, and teaching 
skills, assuming that children might be educated as on an assembly line. The 
efficiency expert (so ultra-ultra in that day, and so thoroughly distrusted in 
this) had found his way into the halls of learning. Speed! was the watchword. 
A child must not pause to pronounce merely letters, syllables, or words. He 
must belch forth whole sentences, paragraphs, chapters with each breath, or 
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he was considered a dullard. Consequently, the poor chap with less than 
average ability soon became lost, a sorry spectacle, and, as a result, resentful. 

In an effort to help such people, I decided to create a phonetic system of 
my own, realizing, of course, that the time thus spent might be entirely wasted. 
After several tedious months I had extracted from the English language all 
(approximately 2250) of the one-syllable words. In addition, I arranged the 
two-, three-, four-, five-, six-, and seven-letter words in groups, and catalogued 
and indexed each group with reference to its relative sound. Then, proceeding 
on the assumption that learning advances by regular steps from the simple to 
the complex, I constructed sentences composed entirely of one- and two-letter 
words. These I presented to my pupils on typewritten sheets. 

They were delighted ; for here was something that they could understand 
and accomplish. They drilled with a will until they had conquered these words. 
Then they were introduced to the three-letter words in like manner, and with 
like response. As they surmounted this obstacle they passed on to the four-, 
five-, six-, and seven-letter words in that order. By the time they had mastered 
the last group, most of them had displayed an unexpected aptitude for decipher- 
ing multi-syllable words. Then I proceeded to write simple short stories com- 
posed entirely of one-syllable words, and presented these on typewritten sheets. 
I was amused when one of my erstwhile “nonreaders” remarked, “This is the 
best story I have ever read.” Indeed, it was the first story he had ever read. 

Of course I do not mean to imply that my system proved to be a cure-all ; 
for many of my pupils lacked reading speed. But at least they were now “word 
readers” where formerly they had been unable to recognize any practical use 
for a letter. It was encouraging that of fourteen seriously retarded lads, all 
except one showed marked improvement in reading skill. 

That lad’s problem seemed to be without solution. His intelligence index 
was quite below the average, and the doctor had hinted that he observed 
symptoms which might warrant the diagnosis that some mental deterioration 
was in progress. This boy was eighteen years of age, had attended school regu- 
larly since his sixth birthday, and many excellent teachers had attempted to 
give him special attention, but without avail. He was unable to recognize even 
one letter at sight, was painfully retiring, and so appeared rather obtuse. 

He remained with me for one year and although he worked diligently, 
pathetically the poor boy still was unable to read. I became discouraged. One 
day he approached me shyly, “If you will write down the sounds of the letters 
for me,” he offered, “I will take them home and learn them.” 

I was stopped. Imagine writing sounds! I explained to him the almost in- 
surmountable difficulty of such a task; but he appeared so puzzled and dis- 
appointed that before he left I had promised to see what could be done. At 
least, this was the first time that I had understood this boy or his problem. 
Moreover, he had thrown light upon the difficulty which most handicapped 
children experience but which they are unable to analyze. 

Undoubtedly this was the reason that to many the phonetic system had 
seemed impractical: children had failed to learn the sounds of the letters be- 
cause they had been given nothing which might assist them in associating a 
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sound with a symbol. I decided that there were no words to convey the idea of 
sound, that one must ascertain the letters whose sounds seemed to present the 
greatest difficulty, and use some other device for portraying them. By trial and 
error method, eventually I discovered that my pupils evidenced almost total 
inability to associate, accurately or consistently, a sound with a symbol. I con- 
cluded that as in music some are unable to carry a tune or to read notes vocally, 
so these children have no ear for reading. 

My most retarded pupil had become my teacher and had analyzed the pro- 
lem for me. I must write sounds if I wished to succeed. But how might one 
write sounds? Sounds are infinite, complex, elusive; yet, any description of 
them must be sufficiently simple to avoid confusion. However, at the end of a 
month I told my most retarded pupil that I had found a way to write sounds 
for him. 

Lack of space precludes that I describe in detail the devices I have used, 
or the dozens of arrangements and scores of fanciful fables which I have in- 
vented to account for the sounds which these children have never been able to 
master. But, at least, there seems to be enough that is bizarre and intriguing to 
capture and hold their fleeting fancies. Always they seem eager to accept my 
weird explanations and to drill endlessly, without complaint, providing that the 
explanations are sanctified by the authority of the past. In addition, it is 
imperative that subject matter should never be accompanied by the gaudy tell- 
tale illustrations of the elementary primer. Invariably, handicapped adolescents 
eschew such material. 

Realizing this, as they come to my classes, I try to temper them for the 
business of reading. I seek virtually to mesmerize each boy, for the largest 
factor in his failure is his lack of confidence in his own ability. I analyze his 
handicap for him so that it appears, not as a stigma which he should seek to 
hide, but as a challenge to his best efforts. Always I try to convince him that 
I understand his case and that I am willing to help him, provided he is willing 
to help himself. Crassly, I must admit that my approach resembles that of the 
confidence man. 

It appears that in addition to an inability to detect certain word tones, per- 
sons who evidence a reading handicap suffer from some disturbing complex 
or emotional instability which must be dissipated before they may be able to 
accomplish that which has always seemed impossible. Before they can be taught 
to read they must be inspired with and inured to the idea that they possess 
ability to learn to read. 

I have known few so-called “non-readers” who, without help, could bear to 
face their problem frankly. Most have convinced themselves that their inability 
is the result of some force entirely beyond their control, and instinctively they 
have sought to conceal it. But the few who are practical enough to seek an 
honest solution of their difficulty soon despair, and admit quite frankly, “I’m 
too dumb! I can never learn to read.” Scores of boys have said that to me, and 
always I have attempted to minimize their misgivings. The unbelievably en- 
thusiastic response which greets this gospel of hope prompts the venture that 
hypnosis may be an educational conditioner which instructors have overlooked 
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entirely. But, imagine the storm of protest which would follow the suggestion 
that such therapy be tried in the public school. Once more there would be an 
open season on witches. 

Again, it is true that the teacher must be patient, but so poised that his 
pupils are never aware of it. Patience alone is not sufficient ; the teacher must 
be determined that no child shall go away dissatisfied with his own progress. 
Children who have known nothing but academic failure are so practical that 
they demand to see immediate results of their efforts. But the children of whom 
I write cannot be taught except with infinite patience, for they may never hope 
to read or understand subject matter which is more subtle than the comic 
section ; but this is not sufficient reason to despise their efforts, for the utility of 
the public schools must be measured in terms of the service rendered to the 
“least of these.” 

I am convinced that it is nonsense to contend that a pafent should leave the 
instruction of reading entirely to the school, for I believe that the sooner a 
child is introduced to this complex skill the less likely he is to approach it with 
a defeatist attitude. The teaching of reading should begin with the first attempts 
at pronunciation. Undoubtedly it would be a tedious task for a busy parent ; but 
if the mother were to hold before her child the printed word, as he struggles 
to perfect its correct pronunciation, both the pronunciation and the reading 
would be simpler. 

Some thirteen years ago a mother loaned me her baby for twenty minutes 
each day (for experimental purposes). By the time the child was twenty-eight 
months old, I had taught him to read and pronounce accurately all of the one- 
syllable words in the language. In fact, he never did use baby talk. When he 
was thirty months old he could read “Little Black Sambo” and other nursery 
rhymes and Mother Goose stories. 

Today, at barely fifteen, this lad is a senior in high school, with grades 
which will admit him to any university in the land. He had been taught to read 
early ; but, what is more important, he had learned early the pleasure of study. 
We waste a great deal of the average child’s time by supposing that he must 
be allowed to run wild until he is five or six years of age, then be lassoed, 
bridled, and broken by the school. No wonder some children have complexes 
and run away from the school. Children should be oriented to education and 
the school by their parents. At least it would make for better understanding 
between the home and the school. 

Moreover, it ill behooves any layman to seek to limit the educational services 
of our schools to those whom it seems profitable to teach. Time should never 
be the essence of the chore of instruction; and a ready acquisition of skill 
should never become the prerequisite to participation. Furthermore, no self- 
appointed efficiency expert is justified in condemning the results of public 
education, simply because he may have discovered that a particular child is 
unable to read and write with a proficiency which business competition requires. 
The teacher who taught a handicapped adult to read falteringly, within the 
limit of his ability to understand, doubtless may have performed a miracle. And 
who can measure the service which society may have been rendered thereby ? 
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Not long ago, the lad, now a man, who had kindled within me a desire to 
furnish the handicapped child with an academic crutch, stepped into my class- 
room. He stared at me—accusingly, I thought—with the same big, round, 
patient, disappointed eyes. I inquired about his health and fortune, and was 
pleased to learn that since leaving school he had managed to support his mother 
and himself by operating a truck—‘‘a big truck.” I thought I could detect a 
spark of pride in his eyes as he boasted that he had taught himself to read 
sufficiently well to comprehend the traffic signs along the highway. He con- 
fessed shyly that he had not married, because he had “never learned to spell 
well enough to write a love letter.” 

“You should have come to me,” I suggested. “I have helped scores of my 
former pupils with their job applications, notes, contracts, and citizenship 
papers. Why not your love letters ?” 

He appeared abashed, and replied, “But that would not be honest. I wouldn’t 
want to fool any girl I loved.” 

Again I was stopped ; for the ethics of the matter had not occurred to me. 
However, I cite this incident merely for the consideration of those who claim 
blatantly that an inability to read and write is a cause of delinquency. 

Last week the young fellow who had demanded that I write the sounds of 
the letters for him visited me. He has married; he bragged that, what with 
overtime, he ear: 3; more than a “hunderd bucks” a week, and that he is able 
to read and write sufficiently well to hold his job in a defense plant. 

He drew from a soiled envelope an income tax blank. “Would you mind 
giving me some help? I can’t understand this here thing.” I was not surprised, 
for I had spent hours wrestling with my own return; and I must confess it was 
not less difficult than some of the problems which I had encountered in my 
university courses. 

As school people we recognize that the first and most important task of 
the school is to teach all pupils to read and write with sufficient skill to enable 
them to decipher the requirements of citizenship. Likewise, experts in the field 
of government should recognize that when persons earning as little as twelve 
dollars a week are included in any program, the demands placed upon them 
should be in relation to their average intelligence indices and their educational 
achievements. 

When an income tax blank or any government document or regulation is 
couched in terms which confuse the lowliest member of society, he has the 
inalienable right to demand to know why; for this is as much his America as 
ours. Indeed, democracy will always work if government officials, too, will 
remember that : “Readin’ ain’t easy !” 





Have you ever rightly considered what the mere ability to read means? That 
it is the key which admits us to the whole world of thought and fancy and imagi- 
nation? to the company of saint and sage, of the wisest and the wittiest, at their 
wisest and wittiest moment? That it enables us to see with the keenest eyes, hear 
with the finest ears, and listen to the sweetest voices of all time?—J. R. Lowell 
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State Representatives—1 944-45 


ALABAMA 
Robert C. Johnston 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ARIZONA 
Edwon L. Riggs 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


ARKANSAS 
Mrs. Hazel H. Isgrig 
Little Rock, Ark, 


CALIFORNIA 
Daniel Gilson 
Oakland, Calif. 


CoLORADO 
Nellie V. Lind 
Denver, Colo. 


CoNNECTICUT 
Caroline C. Jourdan 
New Haven, Conn. 


DELAWARE 
Mrs. Elva Dugan 
Wilmington, Del. 


District oF COLUMBIA 
Mrs. Maud Roby 
Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA 
Frances Belcher 
Clearwater, Fla. 


GEORGIA 
Pauline Martin 
Decatur, Ga. 


IDAHO 
M. Lillian McSorley 
Lewiston, Idaho 


ILLINOIS 
Joseph Murphy 
Peoria, IIl. 
INDIANA 
Charlotte Carter 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


lowa 
Esther Helbig 
Dubuque, lowa 


KANSAS 
Myrtle M. Evans 
Kansas City, Kans. 


KENTUCKY 


Samuel E. King 
Dayton, Ky. 


LouUISIANA 
Loretta R. Doerr 
New Orleans, La. 


MAINE 
William M. Cullen 
Lewiston, Maine 


MaryLANpb 
Mrs. Anna P. Rose 
Chevy ~Chase, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Alice L, Goodspeed 
Dedham, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 
Urban Hartung, Jr., 
Detroit, Mich. 


MIsSISSIPPI 
Gabriel Houston 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


MIssovurRI 
Anna F, Edwards 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MONTANA 
Alice Lausted 
Billings, Mont. 


NEBRASKA 
Florence B. Reynolds 
Omaha, Nebr. 


New HAMPSHIRE 
Alice L. Jeffords 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 
Ralph C, McConnell 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


New Mexico 
Charles L. Mills 
Hobbs, N. Mex. 


New York 
Mrs. Florine H. Elrey 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


NortH CAROLINA 
Mrs. Margie M. Watson 
Greensboro, N. C. 


NortH DAKOTA 


R. D. Brown 
Fargo, N. Dak. 
OHIO 


Charles A. Thornton 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 
Ralph H. Kennedy 
Tulsa, Okla. 


OREGON 
W. C. Painter 
Portland, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
William J. Laramy 
Haverford Township, Pa. 


RuopE ISLAND 
Marion B. Bray 
Providence, R. I. 


SouTH CARGLINA 
Guy L. Varn 
Columbia, S. C. 


SoutH DAKOTA 
Rachel Newkirk 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


TENNESSEE 
Gerald L. Bell 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


TEXAS 
Thomas E. Pierce 
Denton, Texas 


UTAH 
Mrs. Lois Hinckley 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


VERMONT 
A. Viola Burns 
Rutland, Vt. 


VIRGINIA 
Lillian M, Johnson 
Norfolk, Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Rex Smith 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN 
Phillip H. Geil 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


WYOMING 
Margaret Chambers 
Casper, Wyo. 
ALASKA 
Harry L. Holt 
Kodiak, Alaska 
HaAwall 


Mrs. Bessie Scobie 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 


to help you now and next year 


Yearbooks 


Twenty-third (1944)—Creative Schools. 320 pages. $2.00 


Twenty-fourth (1945)—Community Living and the Elemen- 
tary School. (In press.) 


Safety Bulletins 


Prepared by a Joint Committee of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals and the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education: 


The Elementary School Principal Plans for Safe Living— 
Part I 


Teachers and Children Plan for Safe Living—Part II 


These bulletins should be on your desk for ready reference. 
Each, 24 pages; 30 cents 


For Special Study 


The Elementary School Principalship—planning the future. 
16 pages. 
The present status and future goals of the principalship 
are clearly set forth in this booklet. It suggests ways in 
which you can help raise the level of your professional 
position. You will want to study and discuss this booklet 
in your clubs and other group meetings and let the officers 
of the Department know what you are doing about it. 


“Competent principals make for effective schools.” 














